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by JEAN ELLIOTT, 
a young schoolteacher 
recently graduated from 
Oberlin. 





Let's get on with the road! 


IF IT WAS HARD to believe my ears when I heard over the 
telephone, “How would you like to go to Africa this 
summer with World University Service?” it was even 
harder, less than two weeks later, to believe I was awake 
as I pushed back my mosquito netting, checked the floor 
for scorpions, and climbed out of bed in British West 
Africa. Could I really be in Sierra Leone, at the college 
overlooking the city of Freetown, discussing with about 
40 people “The role of the university in community de- 
velopment”? 


The university and community development 


It was true! And this is what we considered for 12 
days, with special emphasis on the African student. 

We were from all around the world: our leaders were 
men who had worked with as varied groups as the 
American Indian, the Canadian Antigonish movement, 
and community development in Africa. As participants 
we were also varied: a Japanese professor doctor, a 
Canadian theology professor; white students from South 
Africa, who by sitting at the same conference table with 
black men were violating the policies of their govern- 
ment; a girl from Uganda who, one evening as we talked 
in the dormitory, sat winding strings around her hair to 
straighten it while I rolled mine up in curls; an Indian 
who would never know the taste of either meat or eggs; 
a boy from the Sudan whose white robes and turban 
accentuated his deep tribal scars; and at the same table 
with him a 21-year-old Israeli girl, the principal of an 
adult school, who told of the joy that comes over an old 
lady’s face when she is able, for the first time, to write 
her name. 

From each other we learned what university students 


can do about community development, literacy cam- 
paigns, and health education. We dreamed of possibili- 
ties, and we exchanged techniques. 

Two weeks later, armed with theory, we moved to 
Ghana, divided our group and with other Ghanaian stu- 
dents set off for three work camps. This was theory put 
into practice. 

I found myself part of a 12-man construction gang, 
bouncing along a road that crossed the Volta river and 
led up, almost, to a village in Togoland. I say almost 
advisedly, for our truck—in spite of “Save me, O God,” 
written in bold letters across the top of the cabin—de- 
posited us halfway up a mountain where the road ended. 
The village, our destination, was more than a mile 
further up. Our reason for being there was to help com- 
plete the road so villagers and visitors would not have to 
carry their belongings on their backs and their heads 
up a rock path. 

We knew enough about community development, we 
thought as we slipped and sweated and cussed up that 
hill, to make our project not the completion of the road 
but the moving of the village down the hill. We learned 
otherwise in the two weeks we worked, sang, danced, 
and talked with the villagers. 


Life in an African village 


We lived with a group that poured a libation of palm 
wine on the ground before starting to work and called on 
their local gods and on all the ancestors of their tribe to 
bless the work and to bless our presence with them. For 
these people the family—all those who have lived, all 
those presently living, and all those who will live—is a 
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reality and in it the individual finds his identity. 

We learned that it is possible to be close to nature, 
for our hosts think of the ground not as dirt but as 
Mother Earth. I come from a land that is plagued with 
“thingism” and materialism, where neon lights block the 
stars, where a discussion has to stop when the tape is 
used up. As Esther Warner has written: “I come from a 
land of boxes that talk, but I am humble before you 
whose soul is not choked with static. The thing I would 
have from you is your ability to put the wind’s song into 
the melody of living. For this I would gladly barter my 
radio.” 

I woke up one morning, and my clock said 6:15. I 
jumped out of bed and woke Ottilia, a Ghanian girl, be- 
cause we were supposed to be up the hill with coffee 
ready for the boys. “We’ve overslept,” I said. She looked 
up at the sky and said, “No, Jean, it’s only quarter of 
six.” When we got up the hill we found my clock was 
exactly 30 minutes fast. 

We learned that community is possible, because we 
experienced it in the village. When the villagers talk 
about their history, they use the pronoun “we” and they 
mean it. They say, “We once lived in a valley, and some 
of our people died, and so we moved on to the hill.” 

There was one radio in the village; it belonged to the 
teacher. There were no stores, no movies, no TV. At 
night when they were happy—and only when they were 
happy—the villagers would go out to dance or sing or 
play, and everyone joined in. They worked together, 
sharing what they had produced. They were econom- 
ically dependent upon one another, sharing what they had. 





Rising expectations will create discontent 

We began to ask ourselves: What are we doing? Let’s 
stop the road right now. Let’s not build anything that 
will change this village, because when there is a road 
some of these things will be destroyed. The road will 
bring mobility which will break up the family unit, re- 
sulting in restlessness and rootlessness. It will bring more 
economic security and development, but an industrial 
society will abolish the tribal unit, break down the sense 
of community, and mean the loss of “we” when they talk 
about their history and their gods. Rising expectations 
will create discontent; material possessions will isolate 
them from a deep identity with nature. 

Yet we couldn’t stop them, and we wouldn’t. They are 
asking for technical knowledge and a higher standard of 
living. They are demanding it. They have a right to it. 
They have a right to go to bed at night and not to be 
hungry, to be sure their children will live and not be 
deprived of educational opportunities. They deserve a 
road that will bring them a richer life. 

The educated African must help to bridge the gap 
between the society as it is now and the society to be. 


’ New Song in a Strange Land, Houghton Mifflin, 1948. 
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A man from Sierra Leone put it this way: “Upon me 
falls the responsibility to interpret all that is Western 
to my people and to interpret all of my people to the 
West. I must understand at the deepest level, for I must 
discover what should be preserved from my society for 
itself and for the rest of the world, and what from the 
East and West needs to be learned and adapted to my 
society. I, my people, and the world demand that this be 
done now, this afternoon. Some say it must be done 
yesterday; this afternoon is not soon enough.” 


Why WUS sponsored the African seminar 


You may well ask, as I did, why World University 
Service was sponsoring this project. Why was WUS dis- 
cussing the role of the university in community develop- 
ment? Why did it plan such a conference, bring together 
so many to discuss and work on such a problem? 

Just last winter WUS held a workshop conference 
on the development of co-operatives and self-help tech- 
niques in Southeast Asia. The co-operatives that have 
succeeded to an amazing and very gratifying degree in 
India and Southeast Asia have been projects such as 
book stores, hostels and student health clinics. In Africa, 
WUS already has been giving scholarship aid for Algerian 
students. Why was WUS trying to involve African stu- 
dents and professors in road building, literacy campaigns, 
and community development? 

There are twelve universities in a continent as big as 
the United States, Western Europe, India and China put 
together. These universities serve a population of some 
200,000,000 people, who are divided into a fantastic 
number of different tribes, and who speak 700 main 
different languages. Historical and tribal differences are 
no less striking than climatic differences. I have to stop 
myself when I use verbs in the singular in speaking of 
Africa. One must recognize the limitations of any gen- 
eralization. 

The few existing universities generally have more than 
adequate facilities for living and study. Students are al- 
most all on scholarships, which cover their needs and 
even some pleasures. As yet, because of the inadequacies 
of primary and secondary schools, there are not many 
qualified to receive university training. The pressure 
of numbers that results in inadequate facilities for the 
students is a thing of the future. 

WUS became convinced that isolation was one of the 
main problems faced by individual students and by the 
university community. This isolation takes three forms. 

First, the members of a university tend to isolate 
themselves one from another. Education is very impor- 
tant. The cruelest thing one can do to students, several 
different teachers reported, is to prevent them from tak- 
ing an exam! High grades and a degree are passports to 
life and security; studying is a serious business, given 
priority. 

Second, the different university communities are iso- 











lated, one from another. This is not difficult to believe 
when one remembers the vastness of the continent, added 
to the perhaps natural tendency for universities to be 
ivory tower worlds unto themselves. 

Isolated from his fellows on campus by his studies, 
isolated from a sense of community with other universi- 
ties, the African student faces a third form of isolation 
—that of himself from his community, his roots, and 
background. 

A teacher put it this way: The educated man looks on 
the uneducated as less than human; the uneducated looks 
on his educated brother as no longer African. Identified 
with the ruling class, the mouthpiece for the government, 
the educated African becomes, in the eyes of his people, 
an “Englishman with a dark pigmentation,” a thing 
suspect. From the perspective of the village, classical 
education is incomprehensible (might we not agree?). 

In spite, or perhaps because, of his fine, classical 
education in the best of the English tradition, the edu- 
cated African runs the risk of graduating a doctor of no 
culture. He no longer talks the same language as his 
people, for English or French has become the medium 
of exchange to the detriment of the vernacular. Even the 
words he uses no longer have the same meaning—and he 
has taken on new concepts and values that make com- 





‘munication even more difficult. 


He no longer will do the work of his father. He him- 
self looks on manual labor as beneath the dignity of the 
educated man. His technical skill makes him all thumbs 
when he tries to return to village ways. His youth makes 
him unable to initiate new methods. And, as the edu- 
cated African is a rare item (1 in 10,000 in Ghana; 1,000 
in a population of 33 million in Nigeria), his talents are 
in too great demand to allow him the luxury of working 
with his hands. 


We can help him find the best 


This doctor of no culture, speaking a foreign tongue 
with foreign ideas, working at what appear to be foreign 
jobs with foreign people is isolated from what is truly 
African. His Western education has made him unable to 
participate in the initiation ceremonies; thus, he is bar- 
red from knowing and experiencing what is at the heart 
of his tribal traditions. Even the student who has been 
close enough to his people to have a deep and penetrating 
insight into his own culture may lack complete con- 
fidence in it. He must guard against a sentimental sup- 
port of his culture in the name of nationalism even as he 
must guard against a total rejection of it as primitive or 
inferior. 

We may call him doctor of no culture, but he is the 
only one who can accept the responsibility for his people. 
Through education and contact, we can offer him the 
best from our society; through respect and encourage- 
ment, we can help make him able to find the best in his 
own. 















































Clearing land in Ghana 


This is true biologically. If you see a chick about to 
emerge from an egg, and, with the best intention, you 
break the egg to help the chick out, it is injured; when 
you break a cocoon to help the butterfly out, the butter- 
fly dies. So we, as Americans or Westerners even with 
the best intentions, cannot do the growing for anyone 
else. 

When America started to grow many countries, older 
and wiser, thought they could tell us what to do, what to 
choose, what to become. As Stephen Vincent Benet 
writes in John Brown’s Body: “They tried to fit you with 
an English song and clip your speech into the English 
tale. But, even from the first the words went wrong. The 
catbird pecked away the nightingale,” and the older and 
wiser nations had to allow the process by which “Thames 
and all the rivers of the kings, ran into the Mississippi 
and were drowned.” 

We now have to say to Africa: You take from us what 
you want, in the way you want it, at your speed. We do 
not prejudge the results. You have complete freedom to 
choose what you will and to make of yourself what you 
must be. Let’s get on with the road! 

Those of us who have participated in this exchange 
are called upon to be the servants and judges of our own 
culture. Like the student in Sierra Leone, it is your re- 
sponsibility and mine to find out what is best in our 
culture, to preserve it, and to offer it to others; it is your 
responsibility and mine to seek out the best in other 
cultures, to use it, and to allow others to preserve it for 
themselves. 

Rather than to ask whether the educated African is 
ready to accept responsibility for his culture, or whether 
the American is able to accept responsibility for his, let 
us ask in what ways we can help each other be better 
prepared to accept what is ours to do and to be. This is 
where special responsibility falls on those concerned with 
and committed to the university. 





Mission— 
an OK word 


“MISSION” IS AN OK WORD in the current jargon of Stu 
dent Christian Movements. Engendered by the five year 
program of study on “the life and mission of the church” 
of the World Student Christian Federation, it is presently 
a word widely used and discussed in countless study 
groups. That there is something less than clarity about 
what is meant by “mission” in the Christian sense of the 
word has been all too evident, not only on the local 
campus but even among such student leaders as those 
gathered at the National Student Christian Federation 
meeting last September. 

Does the “mission of the church” have anything to do 
with us as student movements? Reaction ranges from 
great enthusiasm on the part of students already com- 
mitted to “full time Christian service’—to mild interest 
by rank and file SCM members—to puzzlement on the 
part of some who wonder what the big push is all about. 

Did the Athens Conference on the Christian World 
Mission held during the Christmas holidays help to clear 
up the fuzziness about the mission and task of Christians 
in the world in 1960? The answer must be both YES 
and NO. 

YES in the sense that it helped to blow away a lot of 
the smog still gathered around the stereotype of “mis- 
sionary” (a white Christian taking the gospel to heathen, 
usually colored, in some remote part of the world). Even 
the notion of “older” and “younger” churches seemed 
pretty meaningless as the articulate, politically sophisti- 
cated, theologically profound and socially concerned 
Africans, Asians and Latin Americans captured the spot- 
light on the platform and in conference rooms. 

Who could fail to be moved by the confrontation 
which took place when 1,000 of 3,600 delegates came 
from outside the United States, and when the US group 
was far more representative interracially than at previous 
quadrennials (though still far from including an adequate 
number from minority groups )! 

YES, in the dramatic and compelling experience of 
actually participating in a foretaste of the Church in its 
interracial, international and interconfessional wholeness. 
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“ — 


Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, the dynamic leader of the United Church 
of South India, whose morning lectures on the Bible were a high 
point of the Athens Conference on Christian World Mission. 


The unity of the Church as something given by God’s 
grace and not contrived by us was felt by many dele- 
gates. The “mission” of Christians was seen to be, in 
part, making visible and actual the unity broken by our 
own human failure and weakness. Even the difficult de- 
cision to hold but one communion service in spite of the 
fact that all might not participate, contributed painfully 
but powerfully to the understanding of the ecumenical 
task facing the present generation of students. For the 
thousands who partook of the communion following 
Bishop Newbigin’s solemn words of preparation it was, 
hopefully, an earnest of the unity we seek, rather than a 
too easy acceptance of a unity not in fact yet realized. 

YES, in helping to give new definition to the “world- 
liness” of the Christian. Not the worldliness which “con- 
forms” to the patterns of social and economic success, 
but rather that worldliness which is identification with 
men and women everywhere who are struggling to be 
more fully “human.” The “new frontier” may be where 
technological upheaval, or racial tensions or new na- 
tionalisms demand solutions. It may be the plight of the 
refugee, the despair of the beatnik, or the smug world 
of the fraternity and sorority. It is all part of the valid 
world of the “secular” where God is at work and where 
the Christian’s chief work is also. The old world is pass- 
ing away, we were told by Dr. Martin Luther King, and, 
as we listened to him and to Bola Ige of Nigeria and to 
others in small and large meetings, we believed it, and to 
a degree at least welcomed its passing. 

And yet—was it not easier to believe in the revolution 
that was sweeping the old away in some other part of the 
world than to believe that it could shake our own 
security? Was it not easier to applaud vigorously the 
keen shafts of criticism directed against our own culture, 
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our political and economic institutions, our shallow 
campus Christian communities than to think very deeply 
about alternatives? What, if anything, could this really 
mean for the SCM on the campus and for us as indi- 
vidual members? 

What, in fact, did all this effort add up to? What were 
the hoped for outcomes of the Quadrennial? 

To borrow Ed Sullivan’s phrase, it was a “great shew.” 
Even more it was a deeply moving and disturbing ex- 
perience for many. On the last day of the conference the 
theme was announced as: “new patterns of obedience in 
mission.” In less dignified language, this might be ex- 
pressed as hoping that somehow the 3,600 delegates 
would “get with it.” Or in more Biblical terms it might 
be interpreted as a hope that from the Quadrennial 
would come some signs of Pentecost. 

There were indeed signs of creative ferment at work 





among the delegates. If it never seemed to get channeled 
or focused perhaps it was at least in part due to the very 
factors which produced such a great Quadrennial—the 
careful planning and magnificent staff work, the out- 
standing quality of the program, the wealth of staff and 
board secretaries as “resources.” Perhaps this may have 
hindered any spontaneous break-through of dynamic, 
responsible student initiative in the direction of “new 
patterns.” 

Only post-Quadrennial events on campuses across the 
country can demonstrate whether in fact we do have 
greater clarity about what the mission is all about, how 
we are to carry it out, and whether we are willing to pay 
the cost. 

We have still to answer the question: “Is ‘mission’ 
more than an OK word among us?” 

JEAN M. WHITTET 





Report from Athens 


ALTHOUGH WE ARRIVED AT ATHENS with different ex- 
pectations and different doubts we all had one thing in 
common: we knew that we had been called together by 
the National Student Christian Federation to learn of the 
frontiers which confront the Church and the world in 
the mission of our day. We recognized these frontiers as 
new challenges that were no longer determined by mere 
geographical boundaries. We recognized them rather as 
new ideologies and systems of living with which people 
across the world were being challenged, and to which 
many people are dedicating their lives. The frontiers with 
which we were to deal are frontiers that confront every 
person in his immediate situation and to which he must 
respond according to his personal convictions. 

The conference started dramatically with a presenta-, 
tion of the play, “The Sign of Jonah.” The play disturbed 
us and made us uneasy because it dealt with the 20th’ 
century man and woman in their common situation, and’ 
their attempts to escape from the guilt brought about by. 
their shortcomings. The play was an indictment of the, 
“raving 20th century” by making Biblical man into! 
modern man and vice versa, so that we came under the: 
same indictment of the prophet whom we had previously 
been successful in relegating to the past. 

During the morning hours of the conference we ex- 
perienced a forthright presentation of the Gospel in its 
universal and timeless truth under the guidance of Bish- 
op Lesslie Newbigin of the Church of South India. 





Student impressions of 
the conference at 
Ohio University 





Bishop Newbigin suggested to us that we must either 
accept or reject Christ’s quiet assumption that He was, 
and is, God. The proposal seemed unduly harsh. As stu- 
dents we simply do not operate that way. We are much 
more rational and analytical in our understanding. We 
present evidence, we examine the data, we compare our 
findings with comparable evidence, we test our proce- 
dures to determine their statistical reliability, and we ar- 
rive at a tentative conclusion in the field of probabilities. 
But now a man enters our lives, proclaiming to us that 
He is the son of God, and’ that all this is unnecessary. 

It was then that the platform speakers began to re- 
veal, through their examination of the four major fron- 
tier areas (Militant Non-Christian faiths, New National- 
ism, Technological Upheaval, Racial Tensions) how our 
misunderstanding of Christ’s action, and our deafness in 
communication with God has created the very chaos and 
confusion that we ask God to deliver us from. But still 
He is active. 

During the afternoon frontier forums these four issues 
plus five others (Modern Secularism; Uprooted, Re- 
jected, Displaced Peoples; the University Campus and its 
Challenge; Our Responsibility for Statesmanship, and 
Communism) came alive for us. The problems of racism, 
nationalism, secularism, communism . . . were laid at 
our feet. 


continued on next page 





“The Sign of Jonah” by Guenter Rutenborn, a modern parable of 
the story of Jonah set in post-war Germany, is a powerful state- 
ment of man’s common guilt. 


Many of us did not like what we heard there. It was 
to many of us a pronouncement not only upon our pre- 
cious United States of America, and our semi-sacred 
“American Way of Life” but also upon us as individ- 
uals. The realization that it is me. I am guilty for this 
chaos just as much as anyone, was not pleasant. The 
Prophet Jonah kept coming alive again and again. 

The evening sessions made concrete many of the ideas 
that we had begun considering during the day, through 
drama, and through international students talking about 
their home countries. We closed each day by praying 
together as one body for various parts of the world. 


Is ours a Christian nation? 


We heard from an African nationalist, and our ears 
burned when he spoke of our imperialistic colonialism 
which refuses to give the underdeveloped peoples of the 
world a chance to live in the freedom for which we so 
desperately fought almost two hundred years ago. We 
help others gladly, but the strings which are tied so tight- 
ly around our foreign policies often antagonize far more 
people than they help. We were also derided because of 
our hyprocrisy as a nation. We claim to be the demo- 
cratic shrine of freedom, and yet the Communist radio 
is broadcasting that in effect there are two democracies 
in our country, one for whites and one for Negroes. This 
does not seem at all laudable to us who claim to be a 
Christian nation and who cannot even follow His com- 
mandment to “Love one another even as I have loved 
you.” But even deeper was the wound when we began 
to realize that actually we are not a Christian nation. 
We have taken the nice, pleasant parts out of Christian- 
ity and evolved our own American religion, which we 
affectionately call “The American Way of Life.” 

When a speaker (who incidentally was colored) re- 
minded us that “pink people are colored, too!” we 
chuckled, not so much because the statement itself was 
humorous, but because we realized that the statement 
was made by a member of the race that we persecute 
with our prejudice; and that in effect he was placing 
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himself in our situation, as we were attempting to place 
ourselves in his situation, and thus experience “how it 
feels” to be a Negro; or “how it feels” to be a white. 
We found ourselves laughing together, with each other, 
instead of at each other. It was at such a time as this 
that we could begin to see what it meant to be children 
of the One God. 

We began thinking about questions that we talk about 
quite a bit: What about our foreign policy? Should it 
be changed? Should we encourage the new nationalistic 
countries of Africa and Asia in their struggle for free- 
dom? How about nuclear testing? These and many other 
questions are not just for excellent discussion—where do 
we really stand on them? 

I believe that the campus Christian organization which 
is at all aware of what God’s message to us is, and how 
God is acting in the world today, can no longer carry 
out its complacent program, perpetuating its part in the 
university program by providing an instrument for “lead- 
ers” to develop their techniques and skills. “The Body 
of Christ is a suffering body”; and the student Christian 
movement that is not a suffering movement is not a stu- 
dent Christian movement. 

The conference has ended, but we have just begun to 
see the new frontiers of the mission that is ours. We have 
begun to see our mission as a responsibility that begins 
not across the seas on another continent, but right here 
and now, in the place where we confront the world 
immediately. 

SODEN A. SMITH 
North Dakota State College 





Platform speakers Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. of Montgomery, 
Alabama, who talked dramatically of the new day in race rela- 
tions, and Bola Ige of Nigeria, who gave a fighting African 
nationalist speech, are here interviewed by Dr. Winburn Thomas. 
Dr. Thomas has years of experience in the Asian mission field. 


























































IN LOOKING BACK on the Ecumenical Student Conference 
on the Christian: World Mission held at Athens, Ohio, 
I find that two impressions. from that conference have 
been stamped most vividly on=my mind. 

First, I feel that the week’s worship, study and dis- 
cussion with persons from “virtually every culture in the 
world”—persons holding differing religious, social and 
political outlooks—made the issues we were discussing 
much more real (and perhaps more perplexing). For ex- 
ample, with regard to the issue of racial tensions, being 
able to discuss the existing situation with students actu- 
ally involved in those tensions gave me a more meaning- 
ful grasp of the nature of the problem and its solutions. 
Likewise speaking with persons from economically un- 
derdeveloped countries helped me to understand the 
problems of technological upheaval and new nationalism. 

Perhaps my most meaningful impression of the Athens 
Conference came from the addresses made by Bishop 
Newbigin on the nature of the Christian faith. As a stu- 
dent of one of the social sciences I have learned to think 
using the basic presupposition of the scientific investi- 
gator: namely, that man, by his own powers of reason 
and perception, can perceive all reality. Through Bishop 
Newbigin’s comments it became evident that the essence 
of Christianity is not a logically reasoned phenomenon. 
Rather, the essence of Christianity comes to us in a way 
different than the logician knows or the human mind can 
perceive. Thus I began to realize the fallacy of attemp- 
ting to view Christianity (which goes beyond the realms 
of man’s mind) from the standpoint of the scientist’s pre- 
supposition that reality is wholly within the possibilities 
of man’s reason. 


The Athens conference has widened my perspective 
on the world’s current critical issues and has made more 
meaningful my understanding of the Christian faith. 


ROSS BLOUNT 


lowa State College 


“GOSH IT’S GOING TO BE DULL seeing so many white faces 
and hearing just English.” This remark was casually 
dropped in our car as we headed home from the Athens 
Conference and it is indicative of the international at- 
mosphere of the conference. Aside from the social con- 
tacts, many of us appreciated being confronted by the 
America seen by international students studying in the 
United States, even though we realize that many of the 
same or as intense criticisms can be leveled at other 
countries. 


Seeing Christianity from a world-perspective served to 
emphasize its radical nature. Christianity is not synony- 
mous with Western culture. However, this raises the 
question, can the central fact of Christ be communicated 
in other than culturally conditioned terminology? Despite 
this difficulty we must remember that Christianity is a 
faith, not a religion. As Bishop Newbigin said, “In the 
coming of Christ is the end of religion.” Because God | 
is creator, sustainer, and redeemer of the whole world, 
we must respond. 

Here is where the Y comes in. The Y is not a part 
of the (institutional) church, but it is a part of the Chris- 
tian community. In this position we the members are 
responsible not only for the health of our own associ- 
ation, but also for the life of the whole Christian church 
across the state, nation and the world. Nor are we con- 
cerned only about confessed Christians, but we are im- 
pelled to reach out to the uncommitted—not to convert 
them but to serve them. Since the Y is not connected 
with a church it has an opportunity to serve the campus 
and those who are repelled by a church. Because of its 
unique role on the campus, I think the Y has the respon- 
sibility to actively support and work for the ecumenical 
movement—not in order to achieve organizational unity 
but to perform a deeper, more unified, and more signifi- 
cant service for the campus. 

BETH FERGUSON 
Oberlin College 





Thousands of students crowded in every afternoon to share in the festival of dance and music presented by the various national delegations. 








by TERRY MITCHEM 
University of Nebraska 





Tom Robi , Col 





ia University student speaking Russian, draws a crowd at a railroad stop 


inside the U.S.S.R. Photos by Helen Todd. 


U.S.S.R. vignettes 


Verbatim conversations with Soviet citizens give reveal- 
ing glimpses of Soviet life and thought. 


THE AFTERNOON of July 9 our train passed through the 
exceptionally flat, vast plain of eastern Poland, and by 
3:00 p.m. we had arrived at the border of the Soviet 
Union. A few minutes later when we stepped onto the 
platform of the Brest railway station we were met by a 
boy and a girl in the uniforms of the Young Pioneers who 
presented us with bouquets of flowers. The Intourist 
guide who showed us Brest that afternoon gave us our 
first impression of Soviet youth. She was a sweet girl 
of twenty-three who did not mind our questions. As we 
walked through the Park of Culture and Rest, one boy 
asked, “What is your goal in life?” 

“To become a member of the Communist Party,” was 
her answer. 

She was engaged, and we asked, “If you had to choose 
between the party and your husband-to-be, what would 
you do?” 

She answered without hesitating, “I would choose the 


party.” 
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“What would happen to you if, for some reason, the 
party did not want you?” 

“It would be the greatest tragedy of my life.” 

Wondering if we ourselves were capable of such un- 
faltering devotion to our ideals, we returned to the blue 
compartment of our train and continued our journey 
to Moscow. 

There we were taken to the office of our hosts, the 
Committee of Youth Organizations of the U.S.S.R., 
where we requested certain changes in our itinerary. 
“You have not given us free time Sunday morning.” 

“Why do you want free time then?” 

“Because we want to go to church,” our leader re- 
plied. 

“We had not taken that into consideration.” 

This and similar attitudes confronted us everywhere 
we went in the Soviet Union. The following statement 
was typical: “I can’t understand how intelligent, think- 
ing young people like you can believe in God.” 











At Moscow University we talked with students and 
met with the acting rector, Professor Bobchenko. We 
were surprised to learn that there is no sociology depart- 
ment in this school of 24,000 students. The term of study 
in the Soviet Union lasts five and one-half years; there 
is no tuition; and 85 per cent of the students receive 
stipends. Graduates are sent to various parts of the 
country where they must work for three years in their 
profession, after which they may choose another location. 

The students at Moscow University were friendly and, 
after showing us their tall university building, they took 
us to its roof for a view of the city. “See those new 
apartment houses we’ve built,” they said. “Over there is 
where we are building. Beyond that is where we will 
build. All this was emptiness in 1950.” Everywhere 
throughout the Soviet Union we saw the building crane, 
until it became in our minds a symbol of the country. 
Sometimes it seemed that these people were obsessed 
with building and material progress. 

Later, at the Permanent Exhibition of Economic De- 
velopment we compared the shabby appearance of the 
Soviet on-lookers with the posters visualizing these same 
people as they will look in 1965, at the completion of 
the “Seven Year Plan.” Their goal is to “catch up and 
surpass the United States.” 

In Kharkov we visited a tractor plant and also a 
nursery for the children of the workers. At this “chil- 
dren’s garden” we donned white, sanitary smocks and 
sat on the low chairs of five-year-olds to talk with the 
director. “What do you tell the children when they ask 
about God?” we questioned. 

“They have never heard of Him; so they don’t ask 
such questions.” 

“But what do you tell a child when he weeps over the 
death of a pet?” 

“We try to conceal death from him so that he doesn’t 
know about it.” 

Thus, we saw these beautifully healthy children grow- 
ing up without hearing of God, and with no concept of 
creation or death. 

But at a camp of Young Pioneers later that same day 
we saw a replacement for religion as we know it. The 
camp grounds were covered with statues and posters of 
Lenin, and from the mouths of these young people we 
heard a song of real devotion: 

“Lenin is always alive 

Lenin is always with you 

In soul, in hope and in gladness 
Lenin is in your spring 

In each of your happy days 
Lenin is in you and in me.” 


In Kiev we visited one of the eight Russian Orthodox 
seminaries in the Soviet Union. We did not meet any of 
the 116 students, but instead talked with a young priest 
who told us that 229 had applied last year for admission 
to the seminary but “because of limited facilities” only 





















































35 new students were accepted. “Since 1954,” he said, 
“the number of churchgoers has doubled. Strangely 
enough, this can be explained by the increase in anti- 
religious propaganda. A constant flow of people come to 
church to hear the other side of the story, and many 
stay.” 

“We know that in your country no religion can be 
taught before the age of eighteen,” we said. “Atheism, 
however, is taught at an early age to the Young Pioneers. 
What do you think of this?” 

“It is true that children don’t get religious education 
in school. But they can get it at home and in the church. 
I, too,” he said, “went to such a school where I learned 
the scientific explanations of the origin of life. However, 
there is no final explanation in any of these theories. | 
myself found that God filled in the gaps in such theories.” 

“Does the church feel an obligation to make evangelis- 
tic efforts in this country of atheism?” we asked. 

“Even the words of Jesus say that he comes through his 


a 
‘oe 
The Y group dressed for church. Left to right: Sue Anthony, Ver- 
non Broiles, Mary Watson, Norman Owens, Ken Livingston, Tom 
Robinson, Helen Todd, Mike Lukins, Dorothy Dawson, Bill Parsons, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Jackson. 


own will and that one must come to him. It is not ours 
to impose religion. We preach in churches. If the person 
comes in to the church, we try to convert him there.” 
The next day we attended the ancient church of St. 
Andrew. There old women stood for hours during the 
liturgy, kissing the feet of the ikons and genuflecting. 
After the service they gathered around us. “For many 
years the churches were closed,” they told us, “and we 
could not worship. But during those times we kept the 
religion in our hearts. The Komsomol (Young Com- 
munist League) and the Communist Party are very hard 
on the faith. Still the attendance is growing, and we be- 
lieve that it will continue to grow.” 


by MIKE. LONG 
Washington University, 
St. Lovis 


Our 18 days in 


a Soviet sports 
camp 


TWELVE AMERICAN students arrived one sunny July 
morning at the Sports Camp of the Kiev Polytechnic 
Institute on the banks of the Dneiper River. We were 
greeted by the robust camp director, a former champion 
discus thrower of the Ukraine named, appropriately, 
“Sergei Ivanovich.” The camp consisted of 300 to 400 
students from the Kiev Polytechnic Institute and about 
25 girls from the Leningrad Pedagogical Institute. It was 
our impression that these students were not hand chosen 
and were probably typical institute students. 

We spent 18 days living, working, and playing with 
these students. Although the name of the camp included 
the word “sport,” we found it primarily a “work” camp. 
Each student was required to help build new facilities 
for future students. 

We were told upon our arrival that we would be 
treated no differently than anyone else in camp. That 
was what we wanted and what we got. The first few days 
we were “curiosity” pieces for our Soviet hosts. Soon, 
however, we were just like other campers. Our daily 
schedule began at 7:00 in the morning when the loud- 
speaker boomed its welcome, “Campers, get up—good 
morning, comrades.” It was then a race to the Dneiper, 
a quarter of a mile away, with calisthenics followed by an 
early morning dip in our private bath tub, which runs 
from the plains of eastern Europe to the Black Sea. 

Every third day each student was required to work, 
to help build the camp, “to help build socialism.” The 
work was hard but fun because the Soviets were no less 
anxious to finish their work and go swimming than we 
were. We mixed concrete, laid bricks, rolled a volleyball 
court, replaced soil around a boat dock, and our girls 
peeled potatoes. We found there are Socialistic clock- 
watchers just as there are capitalistic clock-watchers. 

GREAT STRESS was placed upon physical fitness. There 
was a Judo class, acrobatic training, track teams, rowing 
classes, swimming classes, volleyball, basketball, and 
soccer teams. Our twelve group members participated in 
almost all of these activities and performed to our credit. 
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When the American basketball team won 67 to 27, the 
Soviets decided an international game with mixed teams 
would be more fun. 

Because of our accommodations—three Americans 
and five Soviets in a tent—and our working side by side, 
shoulder to shoulder with the Soviet students, we got to 
know them very well in a way that breaks down many 
stereotyped differences. We talked not only about politics 
and the unsolved problems created by divergent informa- 
tion, but also about their life, their hopes and expecta- 
tions. They, too, are concerned about the future and want 
peace above all. It is difficult to see why with this almost 
emotional appeal for world peace the Soviet government 
can continue to talk and act as it does. 

THE CAMPERS were all members of the Young Com- 


Half of the Y group spent a similar amount of time at the Gurzuv 
Camp for foreign and Soviet youth on the Crimean seashore. 


munist League (Komsomol) and were well trained and 
very conscientious young people in all areas of discus- 
sion. They impressed us with the purposefulness of their 
lives and their standards. They knew where they would 
go, what they would do, and why they would do it. 
And they were, for the most part, anxious to begin to 
build communism. 

However, they found it a bit difficult to answer some 
of our questions regarding the validity of sacrifices they 
must make and their relative lack of freedom. In many 
ways they became our trusted friends and_ eventually 
would admit mistakes in their system, as well as point 
out mistakes in our system. 

The real understanding of the friendship that had 
grown up between us came as we left the railroad station 
in Kiev bound for Moscow. We were showered with 
gifts from our friends who had come to the station to see 
us off. As our train pulled out they ran along next to it 
and shook our hands and held onto them as long as the 
platform would allow. Instead of shouting the traditional 
peace slogan prepared by the Soviet Union, they called 
to us with deep and genuine friendship: “Be sure to 
write—I will too.” 





Soviets check first day’s program 


by RICHARD A. STIRLING, 
Executive Secretary, 
University of Missouri YMCA 


Diplomats in sneakers 


As our world grows “smaller,” more and more students from other 
countries, singly or in groups, will be visiting our campuses and 
many of us will consider study abroad. What kind of preparation 


can best equip us to be diplomats in sneakers? 

That was the question students at the University of Missouri 
asked upon hearing their campus was one of four that a group of 
twelve Soviet students would visit on their tour of America. The 
article belaw tells how they prepared themselves for this venture 
in international understanding, and what they learned from the 
experience that might be helpful to others playing host not only to 
Soviet groups, but to Africans, Asians or students from other parts 
of the world about which we have little knowledge or understanding. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE VISIT of Soviet students began 
shortly after the Christmas holidays, in January 1959. 
A committee of students and faculty members was ap- 
pointed to make plans for the selection of a host group 
and to set up a series of seminars for the purpose of help- 
ing the host group to be better informed about the 
U.S.S.R. as well as our own country. 

Faculty members, student religious workers and mem- 
bers of the University’s administrative staff were en- 
couraged to recommend students for the host group. By 
March 7 a list of about forty students had been compiled 
and a letter sent to each inviting him to become a mem- 
ber of the host group and to participate in the prepara- 
tory meetings. Most of the students accepted. 

A series of seven, faculty-led, two-hour seminars was 
held during the period April 2-May 14. Several more 


were added in the Fall. Seminars dealing with Russian 
history, art, education, Soviet institutions, Khrushchev’s 
peace proposals, and U. S. foreign policy were judged 
by the students involved to be most valuable in giving 
them background information concerning Russia. Several 
felt, however, that more time might have been spent on 
“Russia today,” and in discussing the materials presented. 
More time might also have been spent in dealing with 
various aspects of our own way of life. Many of the host 
group felt that the suggested “outside” reading should 
have been required. Each seminar leader was asked to 
recommend outside reading for members of the host 
group. A follow-up revealed that as many as eight books 
were read by some although the average was two or three. 

In addition to the seminars and the selection of the 


continued on next page 
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host group, a good deal of work was involved in arrang- 
ing the program for the Soviet students. 

There is a real danger of trying to include too much. 
Therefore, it is important to have some priorities in mind 
as decisions are made regarding what should be included. 
At this point it was helpful to know something about the 
programs and locale of the other places the Russians 
would visit. 





Group chairmen cut cake decorated with flags symbolizing friend- 


ship between the two countries. Left, Kagor Khasanov, youth 
leader in Tajikistan, and right James Pemberton, MU-YMCA. 


In general, each day had a theme or main event around 
which the rest of the day’s activities were built. Also, we 
attempted to have special guests each morning for break- 
fast who were related in some manner to the events of 
the day and who served as “guides” in most cases. 

Although the prepared program was most important, 
almost everyone agreed that the most satisfying experi- 
ences of the week took place outside of the regularly 
scheduled events. It is safe to say, however, that the 
regular program often provided the common experience 
that led to the more meaningful experiences afterwards. 

The details involved in setting up such a program 
seemed endless, and yet the importance of seeing that 
each and every one was anticipated and carried out can- 
not be overestimated. This also means the details of any 
alternate plan that might be used in the event the visiting 
group does not wish to go along with the announced 
program. 

The dates set for the visit of our Soviet guests were 
November 8-13, 1959. 
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First day—Sunday, November 8 


It was our plan that the first day should be unhurried, 
relaxed and carried out in a friendly, informal manner. I 
feel certain that this was accomplished and that it helped 
to set the stage for a successful visit. 

The Welcoming Committee, which met the Soviet 
group at the station, included only nine persons, two of 
whom spoke Russian. Two or three reporters were 
present to take pictures but no formal questioning took 
place. Corsages were presented to the women in the 
party and the YMCA student chairman gave a brief 
word of welcome. 

The students were then taken to their living units— 
two fraternities and one dormitory—where they had a 
chance to freshen up before having dinner at the Student 
Union with members of the Welcoming Committee. At 
this time our visitors were presented with a “Souvenir 
Program,” which included information about the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the YMCA, the names and interests 
of each member of the host group, a daily schedule, a 
map of the campus, as well as other pertinent informa- 
tion. Additional information was distributed throughout 
the week depending on the program. Following dinner 
the Welcoming Committee accompanied the Russian 
group on a brief tour of the campus and then in the late 
afternoon took them to the Girl Scout Cabin, a few 
miles from the city, where they were joined by the entire 
host group for a hot dog roast and an iuformal evening 
of group games, singing, folk dancing and conversation. 
A large cake decorated with the letters “USSR-USA” 
added to the occasion. It was evident that this informal 
beginning helped to put everyone in a friendly and recep- 
tive mood. + 


Second day—Monday, November 9 


The main feature of this day was a visit to the State 





Andrei Petrov, composer, listens to records with American students. 


Capitol at Jefferson City, thirty miles south of Columbia, 
and an audience with Governor James T. Blair, Jr. This 
program was arranged by the State Representative for 
the Columbia District, A. Basey Vanlandingham, who 
addressed the group at breakfast, served as guide during 
a tour of the capitol building, and presented the group to 
the Governor. 

The audience with the Governor was friendly and in- 
formative. It was important too, because Governor Blair 
was the only head of a state the group met while in the 
United States. 

While in Jefferson City the group had lunch and spent 
the afternoon with students and faculty members of 
Lincoln University, which until recently had been an all- 
Negro institution. Its present enrollment includes about 
35 per cent white students. The Russian students raised 
few questions about integration. One person did com- 
ment, however, that he considered the integration at 
Lincoln to be simply a token gesture and was frankly 
surprised when he learned how complete it is. While 
touring the campus the Soviet students were given an 
opportunity to visit several different classes of their 
choice. 

Several members of the host group traveled with the 
Soviet students during the day, a practice that was con- 


tinued throughout the week. This seemed to provide a 
common experience and helped to establish an excellent 
rapport between the Russians and the Americans. 

The Russian students returned to Columbia for the 
evening and in groups of twos and threes ate their supper 
with Columbia families. In each case we were able to 
have present persons who spoke both English and Rus- 


continued on next page 





Soviet student tour of the Missouri campus. 





Soviet students meet with Governor James T. Blair, Jr. at the Missouri Capitol. 
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sian. In some cases, the hosts invited in for dessert or 
coffee other guests who added to the enjoyment of a 
friendly and informal evening. 


Third day—Tuesday, November 10 


This was designed to show our visitors something of rural 
America and included visits to several different types of 
farms, a one-room school, a consolidated school, lunch 
with farm families, and a supper meeting with members 
of a 4-H Club and their parents. The meeting with the 
4-H Club was valuable in that the Soviets had a chance 
to meet and see small children and to learn something of 
the work of our 4-H groups, but it would have been bet- 
ter to have met with a group of older farm youth such as 
those who are a part of the Future Farmers of America. 


Fourth day—Wednesday, November 11 


This day began with the one official press conference 
held during the week. The moderator of the conference, 
Dr. Ralph Miwa of the University’s Political Science De- 
partment, ate breakfast with the group and thereby met 
the students beforehand. 

Representatives of the press, radio and TV from Co- 
lumbia and the surrounding area were all invited by letter 
about two weeks in advance of the conference. Most of 
them accepted and were present. Representatives of col- 
lege publications were given the first opportunity to ask 
questions. Although the press conference went well in 
that no embarrassing situations arose, the questions asked 
were for the most part rather superficial and the total 
effect of the meeting negligible. 

Following the press conference the group visited Ste- 
phens College, a private two-year college for women. 
One of the purposes for including this in our program 
was to help point out how private institutions contribute 
to our total educational effort. It was difficult to deter- 
mine how much this point was understood by our guests. 

For the evening meal, the group broke up into four 
groups and visited two fraternities, one sorority and a 
co-op. The students seemed to enjoy the informality of 
this type of meeting, the group singing and other expres- 
sions of fellowship. This also gave many other students 
the opportunity to visit with our Russian guests. 

The final program of the day was a meeting with cam- 
pus student leaders. About 35 heads of various campus 
organizations were invited to participate in an informal 
evening of discussion dealing with the general topic, 
“Student Life.” It was a mismatch from the word “go.” 
The main reasons for this were two: the Russians were 
mainly interested in what our student leaders thought 
about world affairs, while our students were more inter- 
ested in the extra non-political activities of Russian stu- 
dents. It might have been well to have included a good 
number of our “academic student leaders” as well as the 
activity leaders. 
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Fifth day—Thursday, November 12 


Special guests at breakfast included the City Manager 
of Columbia and the Director of Public Housing. Each 
of these men explained his work in connection with Co- 
lumbia’s Public Housing Project, which the group visited 
immediately afterwards. Following this the students met 
with a group of 15 business men and women. A fairly 
lively discussion developed around the idea of repre- 
sentation in government since the mayor was among the 
business men present. One Russian wanted to know how 
the twelve thousand college students in Columbia were 
represented on the City Council! 

For lunch a part of the group visited a grammar school 
while the remainder ate at a junior high school. 

The balance of the afternoon was free and many of 
the Soviet students took advantage of this time to meet 
with members of the University faculty who were teach- 
ing in fields of their special interest. This turned out to 
be a most fruitful use of time by all concerned and might 
well have been followed at other times during the week. 

A banquet on the final evening provided a nice closing 
touch to the week’s activities. Speeches were kept to a 
minimum. Several students including Russians enter- 
tained with music and dance and gifts were presented to 
each Soviet visitor. 


Sixth day—Friday, November 13 


The group traveled by car to Hannibal, Missouri, 110 
miles northeast of Columbia, to visit the boyhood home 
of Mark Twain. Twain is well known throughout the 
U.S.S.R. and the Russian students showed a keen interest 
in all they saw. All of them, in fact, said they had read 
some of his works. From Hannibal, the group went to 
the St. Louis airport. It was very evident from the warm 
expressions of friendship exchanged at the airport that 
many of the participants, both Soviet and American, had 
had at least a meeting of the heart, if not of the mind, 
during the week. 


What the Russians gained 


It is difficult to determine what value the program had 
for the Russians. At times one had the impression that 
they could not see the woods for the trees and hence sim- 
ply had stereotypes of preconceptions about America 
confirmed during their visit. Publicly they said that noth- 
ing surprised them and that they had learned little since 
their leaders had reported accurately about the West. 
Actually, I believe that they learned a great deal and | 
am certain that several of our visitors were moved by 
the warmth and sincerity of their welcome and their ac- 
ceptance as persons despite the religious and political 
differences that separate us. 


The Soviet student possessed a great sense of mission 
and dedication to the Communist program. Most of the 
Americans in the host groups commented on this in their 
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Soviet students visit the Mark Twain 
museum in Hannibal, Missouri. 


evaluation and several added that they saw no equal 
sense of mission on the part of Americans. 


What the Americans gained 


The Americans who served as members of the host 
group gained a good deal from the experience and learn- 
ed much about the U.S.S.R. and Soviet thinking, not only 
in the pre-visit seminars but by participating in the pro- 
gram itself, especially its informal moments. On the other 
hand, one or two felt that the visit merely reinforced the 
ideas about Russia that they already had. Other com- 
ments included the following: “Gave me a fuller appre- 
ciation of Russian strength,” “Helped me to see just how 
strong the Russian hold is on their people,” “I’m con- 
vinced the Russians really want peace,” “I think their 
demonstration of friendship is merely a front,” and “We 
must co-exist.” 

By and large, the American students were no match 
for their guests when it came to discussion of world af- 
fairs, political theory and the like. Also, the Americans 
were a good deal younger and thereby usually lacked the 
experience of their Russian counterparts. This probably 
could not be avoided and actually may not be too im- 
portant if the purpose of the Exchange Program con- 
tinues to be something besides the provision of an arena 
of public debate. 

Language, of course, was a barrier at many points 





and it was very helpful to have several persons in each 
group who were bi-lingual. 

In planning for such an event in the future it would 
seem important that each member of the host group be 
well above the average in general intelligence. A high 
grade-point average also seems desirable, but this would 
not be as important as a warm, friendly personality, a 
good understanding of and interest in national and world 
affairs, and a positive outlook on life in general. With 
few exceptions, the group should be chosen from upper- 
class and graduate students and represent a variety of 
backgrounds in terms of race, religious preference, aca- 
demic interests, and home situations (rural and urban). 
Interest in campus affairs is important but many “big 
wheels” are either too busy to devote the necessary time 
to the preparation meetings or lack some of the more 
important qualifications noted above or both. 

The program has stirred up considerable interest on 
the Missouri campus, not only in Russia, but in world 
affairs in general. 


WwW 


Note: Students interested in entertaining a group from overseas should 


write to the National Student Council of the YMCA, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Geneva Summer conference 


How the local unit of a YMCA or YWCA can effec- 
tively utilize the resources and assistance of their national 
movements is described in this article by a student 
leader. 


TO GET TO THE HEART of any matter is always a difficult 
problem. What to one person will be “most important” 
for another will be “least important.” To write an article 
about the “essence” of our movement is a formidable 
task. However, certain things can be said that may help 
to clarify what we mean when we say, “I belong to the 
campus Y or SCA.” 

The Student Christian Association belongs to the cam- 
pus. An association comes into existence only when there 
are people on a campus who see the value in this kind 
of organization. It grows because of a concern on cam- 
pus, not because some outside pressure thinks it would 
be “nice” if such a group were formed. At its best, the 
campus Y or SCA is very much a part of the campus, 
willing to speak to relevant issues, able to provide 
leadership in important student discussions, and ready 
to involve as many students as possible in an open com- 
munity—of worship, study, and action. 


Oasis in a secular community 


At its worst, the association is a small group of stu- 
dents quite content to minister only to the hard core 
participants who appear every (Wednesday) night. This 
group feels it is an oasis in the middle of a pretty secular 
community. It exists to provide refuge for the “com- 
mitted,” a place where they can escape to the rarified 
atmosphere of theological debating, high-level planning, 
or off-campus retreating. 

Between these two extremes we find almost all of our 
student YMCAs, YWCAs and SCAs across the nation. 
Their character ranges from the social club to the de- 
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by JAMES A. AULL, 

Princeton University, 

Chairman 

National Student Council, YMCA 


The heart of 


the matter 


bating club; from the new struggling association to the 
ivy-covered, century-old association. 

Local associations are affiliated with the National 
Student Councils of the YMCA and the YWCA. They 
work through area, state, and regional councils to plan 
intercollegiate conferences and meetings. Unfortunately, 
in the minds of many SCA members there are three 
levels of the Y movement. At the top, asa sort of 
omnipotent final authority, stands the National Student 
Council. Below this are the activities of the area “move- 
ment.” At the bottom comes the work of the association 
on a particular campus. 


Local, autonomous Associations 


Students attend a regional conference at Asilomar, 
Blue Ridge, or O-At-Ka and are snowed by the “tre- 
mendous experience” they have gone through. Or stu- 
dents participate in the National Assembly and, like 
1,000 other students, return to their colleges inspired by 
the dynamic expression of the national “movement.” If 
only, they lament, some of this would sift down to our 
local campus. 

But this conception of our national or area structure 
is entirely foreign to the nature of the movement. It de- 
feats the idea that the local, autonomous associations are 
the heart of the student YMCA and YWCA movements. 
If these “tremendous experiences” are not happening 
in our own local associations, then our movement has 
ceased to move. All the intercollegiate conferences and 
meetings in the world will be to no avail unless some- 
how the local derives some support from them. This does 
not mean that we return from a National Assembly or 
an SVM Quadrennial to try to reproduce the experience 
we had there. If this is our attitude, then we will be met 
with frustration at almost every turn. 

Let us say you attend a conference on race relations. 
You found that at this meeting some amazing conversa- 
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tions were carried on. In an atmosphere of free give and 
take, an exciting and stimulating interchange took place. 
You are inspired to return to State U. and hold a similar 
conference. “If only they could engage in such deep and 
meaningful conversations on my campus,” you say. But 
the plan fails. The atmosphere does not “filter down.” 
The program is a flop. 


Individuals are strengthened or changed 


For me, this is not the value of an intercollegiate 
gathering. The question would be: “How has the indi- 
vidual béen strengthened or changed by his or her ex- 
perience?” The student returns with new insights and 
ideas and enthusiasm, which he wants to contribute to 
his next cabinet discussion. He realizes that he cannot 
reproduce the conference, he does not try to. He merely 
works harder within his association to put into practice 
what he has learned. It may be a long time and a tough 
struggle before he convinces his cabinet that they should 
do more than just talk about race relations. But if that 
cabinet does do something, then the conference experi- 
ence (where all you did was talk) has paid off. 

When this cabinet moves into action, then the whole 
movement has taken a step forward. Then the national 
and area structures are seen in their proper role—a sup- 
portive role. It is the local association that gets the job 
done. Then it becomes clear that there is only one level 
to the student Y—the local level. The National Student 
Council, area councils, headquarters staff, The Intercol- 
legian all exist to strengthen this one level. 

If what I have said is true, then intercollegiate life 
for an association is extremely important. Too often we 
become so caught up in the life of our campus and our 
own association that we forget there are others around 
us. This is not a contradiction of what I have just said. 
The local association is still the focus of our movement, 
but just as an individual has no meaning apart from other 
individuals, so the association lacks something if it fails 
to look about and be concerned with those around it. 


Campus-to-campus sharing is helpful 


Campus-to-campus sharing can be one of the most 
worthwhile experiences in which an association can be 
involved. It provides an opportunity to communicate 
new ideas, to see how others meet the same problems 
you face, and to learn what other associations are 
doing within their campus. The concept of mutual shar- 
ing can provide a new lift to a group that has grown 
tired of doing the same things year after year. 

Or take for instance the association that is convinced 
it has one of the strongest programs in its area. It is 
relevant to the life of the campus, is active in giving 
service, and challenges students and faculty with the pro- 
gram it presents. It holds a unique and respected posi- 
tion on its campus. This association is fulfilling its prim- 
ary responsibility—working hard on its own campus. 


Why, then, should it have anything to do with colleges 
nearby that have much weaker programs? 

This group does not realize it can perform a valuable 
and needed service. This strong group should be sharing 
its program with the association that is struggling to main- 
tain its existence. By merely inviting the less experienced 
neighbor group to a cabinet meeting, this group could 
provide a real stimulus. And who knows, this successful 
association might even learn something from the prob- 
lems of the new organization! 

In the end, the success of the movement depends on 
the quality of life and conscience of the students within 
the association. Where members are concerned to make 
their program relevant to real issues of faculty and stu- 
dent life, then something positive happens. If students are 
determined to broaden their horizons to find new areas 
of service in a world of tremendous need—then their as- 
sociation will grow and mature. If students can discover 
they are part of a national and world movement and see 
that their work goes on side by side with the work of 
other concerned student Christian movements across the 
U.S. and in other countries, then the movement will con- 
tinue to be a vital and meaningful force on our cam- 
puses. 


A tangible contribution to the University 


In conclusion, let me say what I believe must underlie 
the Student Y movement—what if anything must be the 
“essence” of the Y. Never before in the history of our 
country have we needed as badly as we need today 
citizens who are aware of their goals and purposes in 
life. Never before have we needed as much as we need 
today lay men and women who are able and willing to 
understand and act on their beliefs. At a time when easy 
religiosity and casual Christianity plague our society, we 
need people who are willing to dig deep to discover just 
what their religious faith means to them. 

College students cannot content themselves with easy 
answers about Christianity. A real faith can only be 
achieved through serious study and real struggle. The Y 
or the SCA on the campus can be in the unique position 
of providing the atmosphere where this kind of inquiry 
can take place. If the association can be the place where 
students at all stages in their religious development can 
meet in genuine respect and mutuality of concern—then 
the sparks that fly can produce amazing results. The 
non-believer, who nevertheless feels religion is something 
that at least must be explored, can confront the believer. 
The believer, content with his accepted religion, can be 
challenged by the skeptic. Hopefully, the result will be 
students who continue to grow in their faith, who respect 
the views of others, and who can move out into a life of 
shared responsibility in society. If this can happen, 
then the Student YMCA and YWCA will continue to 
move forward and make a tangible contribution to the 
university and the church in our day. 
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The next round in civil rights — securing the rj 


The dramatic movement toward racial 
in some of our schools has 
captured national attention, but we some- 
times forget that because of the color of 
their skins many Americans are also pre- 
vented from 
cratic 


integration 


exercising the basic demo- 
Those seek to 


make our society more responsible in terms 


right to vote. who 


of guaranteeing personal freedom and 
political justice should be aware of the 
continued disfranchisement of so many 
Americans. Conviction and inherited senti- 
ment lie behind both the legal and the 
informal community barriers to Negro 
voting that exist in some states. What can 
the federal government do to lift these 
barriers by legal action? This article dis- 
cusses the problem and the proposals be- 
fore Congress. 


Editor, Issue of the Month. 


The issue in perspective. The recent emer- 
gence of new democratic nations on the 
African continent has been a great source 
of encouragement to all who espouse free- 
dom. The fact that people in Ghana, 
Nigeria, the Cameroons, and the Belgian 
Congo have achieved or are about to 
achieve the franchise has perhaps greater 
significance for the United States than for 
any other nation. Continued denial of vot- 
ing rights to thousands upon thousands of 
our own citizens because of their race has 
not only become a domestic issue of the 
greatest importance but has also under- 
mined our international prestige. 

This was further highlighted by the 
recent recommendation of the U. S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, following two 
years of study, that Congress authorize the 
appointment of federal registrars in federal 
elections. How is it that nearly a century 
after emancipation, full citizenship rights 
should still be denied to so many of our 
Negro citizens? What can be done to cor- 
rect this injustice? 


A century of partial citizenship. While the 
ratification of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
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and Fifteenth Amendments established the 
constitutional basis for the right to vote 
regardless of race, this did not automati- 
cally make the practice a reality. Under 
the American system, the operation of the 
registration and voting system has been 
left to the individual states. When the 
southern states remained uncooperative, a 
series of national election laws was en- 
acted during the Reconstruction in 1870-72 
designed to provide federal supervisors to 














prevent racial discrimination and fraud. 
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National Urban League 


As events developed, however, with the 
advent of organized terrorist activities 
under the Ku Klux Klan in the southern 
states, the federal supervisors gradually 
became more interested in voting frauds 
in northern “big cities” than voting rights 
in the former slave states. 

By 1894 when these national election 
laws were repealed, new “legal” devices 
had been contrived to replace the KKK- 
type campaign involving both new voting 
“qualifications” and new registration regu- 
lations. These included residence require- 


ments, the poll tax, literacy tests and tests 
of the voter’s ability to “understand” the 
Constitution, arbitrary changes in registra- 
tion periods and places, and disqualifica- 
tion for conviction of even minor crimes. 
Finally by the turn of the century, the 
direct primary had become general and in 
the South it became the “white” primary. 

Professor V. O. Key in his monumental 
study, Southern Politics, has described 
these devices as “the most impressive sys- 
tem of obstacles between the voters and 
the ballot box known to the democratic 
world.” In the face of these developments, 
people at home and abroad might properly 
ask, what has the federal government been 
doing to protect voting rights? 

Current proposals for action. In 1957, 
Congress enacted laws designed to provide 
a new approach to federal protection of 
voting rights. These civil rights laws, the 
first in 85 years, established the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights and authorized it 
to undertake a two-year investigation of 
civil rights problems. The life of the Com- 
mission was extended until January, 1961, 
by the last session of Congress. In addition 
it authorized the Attorney General to seek 
federal injunctions restraining persons 
from interfering with a citizen’s civil 
rights. The full impact of this approach 
has not been felt as yet, however, because 
the legal basis of action by the Attorney 
General has been challenged in several 
federal court suits now pending before 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile, as a result of the recommen- 
dations of the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, there are now before Congress sev- 
eral bills that would authorize the appoint- 
ment of federal registrars for federal elec- 
tions. Such officers would be appointed by 
the President following a finding by the 
Civil Rights Commission that voting rights 
were being denied or threatened. This ap- 
proach is designed to overcome the multi- 
tude of “technical” obstacles now being 
used by state registration and voting offi- 
cials to disfranchise Negro voters in south- 
ern states. 

The Administration, through Attorney 
General William P. Rogers, has proposed 
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the appointment by the federal courts of 
“United States voting referees” to cover 
both state and federal elections. Any state 
official who interfered with voting by a 
person found qualified by the referee would 
be subject to conviction for contempt of 
court by a judge without a jury. The ref- 
erees would have power to subpoena wit- 
nesses and documents and to administer 
oaths. 

There are also pending before Congress 
proposals to establish a Congressional E- 
lections Commission, which would assume 
full authority to conduct elections for 
members of Congress; a _ constitutional 
amendment and a legislative bill to outlaw 
the poll tax; and, finally, a resolution that 
would establish a Joint Committee of the 
Senate and House authorized to reduce 
the apportionment of representation in 
Congress where denials of the right to 
vote occur. 

While it is uncertain which, if any, of 
these approaches will be approved, it is 
clear that complacency on so vital a part 
of our democratic process is no longer 
tolerable. 

JOHN G. FEILD 
Legislative Assistant to 
Senator Philip Hart, of 
Michigan 


Suggested reading 


One nation under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all. An abridge- 
ment of the report of the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights, 
1959, 201 pp., 60¢ from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
me '<. 


The Negro and the Ballot in the South by 
Margaret Price, 1959, Southern Re- 
gional Council, 63 Auburn Ave. N. E., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 





Pin book 


THE RENEWAL OF HOPE. By Howard 
Clark Kee, Association Press, 
New York, 1959, 186 pp., 
$3.50. 


CYNICISM AND VAGUE UNCERTAINTY char- 
acterize the outlook of many people 
today. Our catalogue of labels—the Beat 
Generation, the Silent Generation, and the 
Organization Man—points to a widespread 
loss of hope. The Christian faith has 
something to say to this situation, but its 
hope cannot be accepted unless the faith 
itself is understood. For such a_ need, 
Howard Clark Kee has gathered the recent 
work of biblical scholars and theologians 
around the central theme of the Christian 
hope. This view, as he sees it, is neither 
a wish for “pie in the sky” nor a “do-it- 
yourself confidence.” Rather, hope is the 
fruit of the Christian faith. “In short, hope 
is no other than the expectation of those 
things which faith has believed to be truly 
promised by God.” 

Beginning with revolutionary world con- 
ditions, Kee points out the persistence of 
hope, “vain or not.” Even when beset by 
cynicism and uncertainty, man has various 
forms of hope, which though perverse are 
frequently popular. The expectations of 
many people are tied to such false hopes 
as nationalism and communism. Extremist 
movements distort the Christian hope into 
monasticism and _ millenialism, which 
neglect social responsibility. Unless we 
find a ground for the renewal of Christian 


reviews 


faith in God’s purposes, we are left with 
a hope that is inadequate for the crises of 
our time or too otherworldly to make an 
impact now. 

In thinking through the Christian under- 
standing of hope, Kee considers two of 
the most difficult and essential questions: 
the problem of evil and the skepticism 
about the resurrection of Jesus Christ. In- 
quirers new to the subject will find that 
the biblical record does not agree with 
many modern misconceptions. Nowhere 
does the Bible expect the utter annihila- 
tion of creation as the way toward God’s 
fulfillment of his purpose. Neither does 
the New Testament claim that Jesus 
Christ’s resurrection means the continua- 
tion beyond death of life as we know it. 
The distinctiveness of Christianity lies in 
its announcement that the powers of evil 
are defeated already, and the man who 
takes his stand in Christ “is free to be- 
come a channel of the transforming power 
of God.” 

The Church, which has neglected the 
resources that its hope provides, is called 
to two tasks. One is the rekindling of the 
wholeness of hope within the fellowship 
of the Church itself. The other is the in- 
volvement in the life of the world with 
the freedom and love given by the as- 
surances of hope. Such action may mean 
risking all for the defeat of the forces of 
evil in the world. “There may be circum- 
stances in which the Christian must be 
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for male students, clubs, teams, administrators and 


groups in the heart of midtown New York, close to 
all transportation and nearby Empire State Build- 
ing. All conveniences, cafeteria, coffee shop, tailor, 
laundry, barber shop, TV room, tours, etc. Booklet 1. 
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To know what manner 
of man was Jesus— 


an ideal guide to the 
primary material 





THE MODERN READER'S 
GUIDE TO THE GOSPELS 


by William Hamilton 


Today excellent technical scholarship in 
Biblical materials is now made available 
to the student without a trace of con- 
descension or assumption of “inner 
knowledge by the professor of New Tes- 
tament at Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. A “happy medium” between pre- 
digested study guides and arid homi- 
letic commentary, the book takes each 
Gospel and does the following: 


. outlines each Gospel to better under- 
stand its structure 


. rephrases in modern English difficult 
and obscure passages 


. explains in the light of present-day 
theology varying interpretations of Jesus’ 
sayings to enable the reader to form his 
own 


. brings to bear the insights of “higher 
criticisms” at points that will lead to 
greater understanding of important pas- 
sages 


When issued originally in three Reflection 
paperbacks, these books were thusly praised: 


“For the layman who has tired of neat answers 
to religious problems and who is perplexed by 
the technicalities of theologians, those books 
are like the taste of cool water in the desert” 
(Augsburg News Letter) 


“Of a quality rarely found in brief and non- 
technical volumes.” (Union Seminary Quarterly 
Review) 3.50 
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prepared to break nine of the command- 
ments in order to obey the first: Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God . . . and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

A clear and profound handling of lay- 
man’s questions, using biblical and the- 
ological concepts expressed without jargon, 
makes this an excellent book for the 
beginner. The word “eschatology”—the 
professional's term for the subject of hope 
—occurs only twice and is accompanied 
by this helpful definition: “What the 
Christian faith affirms about God’s pur- 
pose in the world, and how he will bring 
it to fulfillment.” Condensed into lay 
language, it is a book that is biblical in 
approach, christological in its affirmation, 
ecumenical in its scope, and contemporary 
in its application. 

RICHARD LEE GELWICK 
Director of Religious Activities and 
Secretary of the YMCA, Oberlin College 


TWO TOGETHER: A HANDBOOK FOR 
YOUR MARRIAGE. By Robert C. 
Dodds, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York, 1959, 143 pp., 
$2.50. 


VENTURE OF FAITH: A GUIDE TO 
MARRIAGE AND THE HOME. 
By Mary Alice and Harold 
Blake Walker, Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1959, 177 pp., $3.00. 
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CONTINUED 


BOOKS ON MARRIAGE are multitudinous. For 
the college student interested in marriage 
who may want to read a book, the prob- 
lem is how to select from among the long 
list of titles. 

The Walkers’ book, Venture of Faith, 
is written from the hearthside, so to speak. 
You are invited guests, there to learn from 
the rich experience of two articulate older 
people whose marriage has truly mellowed 
with the years. Though much is said that 
amounts to advice, the “pill” is hardly a 
pill, it is so pleasantly sugar-coated with 
delightful and pointed anecdotes that teach 
while they amuse. 

Their many-faceted treatment of “Liv- 
ing with Relatives” and “When We Dis- 
agree” will be helpful not only in anticipa- 
tion of marriage but also after several 
years of the friction of married life. And 
the concluding two chapters, “Midstream” 
and “All Things Considered,” give a sense 
of the full sweep and potential of mar- 
riage that is a little breath-taking, though 
still wonderful, to contemplate. I might 
add that these last two chapters may be 
of help not only as we consider ourselves 
some twenty or more years hence, but 
also as we try to live with and under- 
stand our parents who are now in these 
middle years. 

The mood of Robert Dodds’ book, Two 
Together, is much more the mood of 
anticipation, rather than of reminiscence. 
Here it seems less like a fireside chat with 
wise and respected older friends, and more 
as though we are invited into the study of 
a sensitive younger pastor who will help 
us anticipate and prepare for the wonders 
of our marriage. 

Dodds’ conviction is that “you owe it 
to yourselves to try to understand in ad- 
vance what your marriage is likely to be.” 
You can, he is saying, talk and think 
about many problems and situations that 
will later arise, and, by your anticipation 
and pre-thinking together, be more ready 
to trust and strengthen one another when, 
suddenly, the unexpected is upon you. 

Each brief chapter is much like a half- 
hour spent in his study over coffee, in 
which you seek a new maturity together 
as you anticipate and talk about your 
future. Perhaps this time you are thinking 
about your handling of social problems 
(including mother-in-law, friends, intrud- 
ing children, and the not-improbable pos- 
sibility that one of you will become an 
alchoholic). Another time you talk about 
“Humor and Compromise.” Still another 
time about “What If We Disagree?” in- 
cluding how to go about getting effective 





help in your marriage if you need it. Each 
chapter ends with practical rules of thumb 
that you and your loved one could well 
discuss and decide whether to adopt for 
your own home. And should you want to 
read further, Mr. Dodds has a carefully 


‘selected bibliography for most chapters, 


composed partly of books by “the authori- 
ties,” partly of novels that can help you 
“live in” and understand situations into 
which you have not yet entered. 


To summarize: The Dodds’ book, Two 
Together, 1 would like to give to young 
engaged couples and suggest that they 
think earnestly on these things. Their 
marriage will start the more smoothly for 
the time they spend with it. But the 
Walkers’ book, Venture of Faith, 1 would 
like to have in a home to read occasion- 
ally, to be warmed by their love and in- 
sight and fire. There is a richness and 
complexity to their writing and portrayal 
of life that bears pondering and will wear 
well. 

DAVID S. GRAY 
Chaplain to Epi li tudent 
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ESSAYS IN APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr, D. B. 
Robertson ed., Living Age 
Books, published by Meridian 
Books, New York, 1959, 348 
pp., $1.45. 


BESIDES BEING one of the most influential 
theologians of this century, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr is also one of its most prolific writers. 
Collected from his extensive public dis- 
courses, Essays In Applied Christianity 
brings together sixty-two articles repre- 
senting the main emphases of Reinhold 
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Niebuhr’s work. They cover the years from 
1928 to 1957. In brief compass, one sees 
the approach of Niebuhr to the depression, 
the rise of Hitler, American religiosity, 
the choice of a pope, the formation of 
the World Council of Churches, the neo- 
reformation theology of Karl Barth, and 
many other events of the last twenty-nine 
years. 

Concise and profound, reading these 
essays is like sitting in on a conversation 
where Niebuhr ranges over the dilemmas 
of the day. In three ways, one comes to 
an understanding of his significant contri- 
butions. First the scope of Niebuhr’s 
thought is well represented in the organi- 


zation of the articles around these sub- 
jects: the weaknesses of Protestant wor- 
ship, the moral leadership of the church, 
the Roman Catholic heresy, the debates 
with Barthianism, and the ecumenical 
movement. Second, the essays show Nie- 
buhr in his most characteristic pose—the 
theologian engaging the world. Written 
on current issues for numerous periodicals, 
the target of the writings is specific and 
concrete. Here is a self portrait of Nie- 
buhr in action. Third, taking the time to 
peruse these selected articles gives a survey 
of political and theological currents in the 
last quarter century. Continental theology 
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Social and Spiritual Guidance In Light of Modern Times 


For You, Teen-Ager in Love 

by Walter Riess 

Dating, petting, going steady, sex be- 
fore marriage, too-hasty marriage, and 
other problems which earnestly con- 
cern today’s youth are discussed with 
frankness and understanding. A book 
of practical Christian guidance by a 
man who knows and understands teen- 
agers. 78 pages. Paper. $1.00 


From Teens to Marriage 

By Reuben D. Behlmer 

A candidly written book for teens and 
young adults about sex, love, and 
marriage. Helpful information for a 
successful Christian life and marriage. 
The author has over 30 years experi- 
ence as a high school teacher, athletic 
coach, and counselor in family living. 
112 pages. Cloth. $1.95 


90 Meditations for Youth 

By Alfred P. Klausler 

These lively, Christ-centered devotions 
challenge the reader to think spiritu- 
ally. Subjects include personal relation- 
ships and many problems of today, as 
well as God and Biblical personalities. 
The author’s wide experience includes 
editing a publication for youth. 90 
pages. Paper. $1.00 





_ 
Teen-Ager, Christ is for You 


By Walter Riess 

Informal, person-to-person “teen-ager 
talks’ about the Bible, sex, social ex- 
pression, vocation, friends, death, and 
Christ. This book has helped thousands 
of young adults meet and handle their 
problems. 83 pages. Paper. $1.00 


Teen-ager, the Bible Speaks to You 
Edited by Walter Riess 

Answers the teen-age query: ““Where 

in the Bible do I find help?”” Composed 

of 43 Scripture readings picked by teen- 
agers. Each selection is prefaced by the 
teen-ager’s own words telling how it 
gave guidance. 104 pages. Paper. $1.00 


Teen-Agers Pray 

Edited by William Kramer 
Teen-agers helped write these 75 
prayers dealing with the concerns and 
problems of everyday life. A valuable 
help for young men and women seek- 
ing God's guidance. 82 pages. Cloth. 
$1.00 
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book reviews 


CONTINUED 


became widely known in America par- 
ticularly through Reinhold Niebuhr. One 
reviews here some of the very seminal 
discussions that brought this about. 

So far, we have indicated points of in- 
terest to the student of contemporary 
Christian thought. We can add that stu- 
dent Christian associations can find help- 
ful criticism from prophet Niebuhr. Take 
these for example: 1) Our hollow wor- 
ship. “The old spontaneity having departed 
from the evangelical churches, the prayers 
which once expressed a tumultuous re- 
ligious passion have degenerated into 
chatty conversations with God. . . . The 
same old clichés appear again and again 
in every prayer. “Bless each and every one 
of us.’ “We thank thee for the opportunity 
of worshiping thee this morning.’ “Bless 
the speaker of the morning and endow 
him with a message from on high’ and 
countless other stereotyped phrases are re- 
peated ad nauseam,” (p. 48f.). The criti- 
cism is then followed by some very con- 
structive suggestions. 2) Our Christian 
illiteracy. “The moral-political issues which 
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we face are . . . of unparalleled urgency. 
Despite that fact, the first business of the 
Christian church is not to find an answer 
to those questions. It’s first business is to 
raise and answer religious questions within 
the framework of which these moral 
issues must be solved. Our generation is in 
a religious, as well as moral and political, 
confusion because the ultimate religious 
question: What does life mean? has been 
falsely solved,” (p. 88). 3) Our old bogey 
man, A Christian Association or an As- 
sociation of Christians? “The tragedies in 
human history, the cruelties, the fanat- 
icisms have not been caused by the 
criminals, who were incidentally crucified 
with Christ; but by the good people who 
crucified him, by idealists who did not 
understand the strange mixture of self- 
interest and ideals which is compounded 
in all human motives, by reformers who 
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fail to understand the necessity of personal 
reformation, by priests who do not know 
that “judgment begins in the house of 
God . . .” (p. 332f.). 

A final recommendation for the book is 
its usefulness in the current Life and Mis- 
sion emphasis. Many Athens Conference 
study groups discovered their vagueness 
and uncertainty about the relevance of 
Christianity to their own situations let 
alone the whole world. The clear voice of 
Niebuhr relating the Christian faith to the 
realities of modern times is an excellent 
resource for further help, especially in 
light of the Spring focus on _ political 
responsibility. For Reinhold Niebuhr in 
these essays, as in his total career, stands 
for embracing of the world under the 
judgments and mercies of God known 
through Jesus Christ. 

RICHARD LEE GELWICK 
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